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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

Thirty years ago, this very year, Dr. Rufus W. Griswold pub- 
lished the first instalment of a series of volumes that was to em- 
brace the entire range of American Literature. He began with 
" The Poets and Poetry of America," and so much to the satisfac 
tion of the public that his volume passed through what, for the 
time, must be considered many editions- the latest which he lived 
to edit, and which was published in 1855, being the sixteenth. 
Omitting some thirty or forty worthies of the Pre-Revolutionary 
period, it contained the names of one hundred and forty-six gen- 
tlemen, to whom their countrymen were indebted for a little good 
and a great deal of bad verse ; and, in most cases, copious speci- 
mens of this verse, besides considerable information, more or less 
accurate, in regard to its writers. 

Dr. Griswold's book satisfied the public, as we have observed, 
but it satisfied nobody else. The critics were dissatisfied with it, 
because it was not critical. The poets were dissatisfied with it be- 
cause it was critical. A thought himself underpraised, and B 
overpraised, while B entertained the same opinion in regard to A 
and himself: and so vrith all the rest. Poor Dr. Griswold had 
a hornet's nest about his ears, and if he was not stung by its little, 
buzzing lancers, he must have been impervious to insults and 
assaults. Everybody said the book was too large — everybody who 
was in, that is — those who were not in said it was too small. To 
be put in was a great feather in a young poet's cap ; to be left out 
was a funeral plume ! One distressed songster — the Bard of Some- 
thing — went grieving all his days becavise the obdurate compiler 
would not open the Portals of Parnassus for him. (Or was it the 
House of Helicon that he wanted opened ?) 

Seventeen years have passed since the publication of the last 
edition of "The Poets and Poetry of America," and, of course, 
some who figured in it have passed from among us. Others, of 
course, have come among us, who should figure in it — if it is to 
continue a live book, and not a dead name. So at least thinks Mr. 
James Miller, of this city, who is about to issue a new edition, with 
additions that bring it down to the present day. These have been 
made by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who has our commiseration in ad- 
vance. What particular offences will be charged against him, we 
are at a loss to know, but probably the grievous offence of omis- 
sion. He has selected only twenty-three new poets as the growth 
of the last seventeen years, when we all know that we have grown 
at least twice that number every year! This is his first offence. 
His second consists in not saying anything about anybody, and 
this, we imagine, will be considered the worst of all. He should 
have been made to pay his betters the homage which is their due. 
True : but the necessity of praising implies the necessity of blam- 
ing, and he must be a rash man who would willingly assume that 
responsibility in the present transitional period of American verse. 
Perhaps Mr. Stoddard has no fancy for martyrdom. 

Of the twenty-three poets whom he has included in the new 
edition of Dr. Griswold's work, five were born in the same year, 
1819, viz., Robert Lowell, W. W. Story, Walt Whitman, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, and Herman Melville. J. T. Trowbridge was born in 
1827, and Paul Hayne in 1831. E. C. Stedman was born in 1833, 
and the late George Arnold in 1834. Theodore Tilton, John A. 
Dorgan, J. J. Piatt, and William Winter were born in 1835, a 
poetical year. T. B. Aldrich was bom in 1836 ; and Bret Harte 
and W. D. Howells in 1837. John Hay was born in 1839. R. K. 
Weeks in 1840 ; and S. W. Duffield and E. R. Sill in 1843. When 
H. H. Brownell, Henry Timrod, and Forceythe Willson were born 
is not stated. 

From Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, Mr Stoddard has selected 
a perfect poem, which will be new to most of our readers, as the 
volume in which it appears (" Graffiti d' Italia," 1868), has not been 
republished in this country. Here it is : 

PRAXITELES AND PHRYNE. 
[Dedicated to R. B.'] 

A thousand silent years ago, 

The twilight faint and pale 
Was drawing o'er the sunset glow 

Its soft and shadowy veil ; 

When from his work the Sculptor stayed 

His hand, and, turned to one 
Who stood beside him, half in shade, 

Said, with a sigh, " 'Tis done. 

" Thus much is saved from chance and change. 

That waits for me and thee ; 
Thus much — how little! from the range 

Of Death and Destiny. 

" Phryne, thy human lips shall pale. 

Thy rounded limbs decay — 
Nor love nor prayers can aught avail . 

To bid thy beauty stay ; 

" But there thy smile for centuries 

On marble lips shall live — 
For Art can grant what love denies. 

And fix the fugitive. 

" Sad thought I nor age nor death shall fade 

The youth of this cold bust ; 
When this quick brain and hand that made, 

And thou and I are dust ! 

" When all our hopes and fears are dead, 

And both our hearts are cold. 
And love is like a tune that's played. 

And Life a tale that's told, 

- "This senseless stone, so coldly fair. 
That love nor life can warm 
The same enchanting look shall wear. 
The same enchantmg form. 

"Its peace no sorrow shall destroy ; 

Its beauty age shall spare 

The bitterness of vanished joy, 

The wearing wast^of care. 

" And there upon that silent face 

Shall unborn ages see 
Perennial youth, perennial grace. 

And sealed serenity. 



' ' And strangers, when we sleep in peace. 

Shall say, not quite unmoved, 
So smiled upon Praxiteles 

The Phryne whom he loved." 

What George Arnold would have been, if he had lived, can 
hardly be conjectured from the little that he wrote on the spur of 
the moment ; but there was good stuff in the man who could write 
this: 

BEER. 

Here, 

With my beer 
I sit. 
While golden moments flit : 

Alas! 

They pass 
Unheeded by : 
And, as they fly, 

Being dry, 
Sit, idly sipping here 
My beer. 

O, finer far 

Than fame, or riches, are 
The graceful smoke-wreaths of this free cigar ! 

Why 

Should I 

Weep, wail, or sigh ? 

What if luck has passed me by ? 
What if my hopes are dead — 
My pleasures fled ? 

Have I not still 

My fill 
Of nght good cheer — 
Cigars and beer ? 

Go, whining youth. 

Forsooth ! 
Go, weep and wail. 
Sigh and grow pale, 

Weave melancholy rhymes 

On the old times. 
Whose joys like shadowy ghosts appear — 
But leave to me my beer ! 

Gold is dross — 

Love is loss — 
So, if I gulp my sorrows down, 
Or see them drown. 
In foamy draughts of old nut-brown. 
Then do I wear the crown, 

Without the cross ! 

There is something very pathetic, to our mind, in these little 
verses by John A. Dorgan. We pity the man who can smile at the 
mistaken confidence of this poor young poet, who died at the age 
of thirty-two : 

FATE. 

These withered hands are weak. 
But they shall do my bidding, though so frail ; 
These lips are thin and white, but shall not fail 

The appointed words to speak. 

Thy sneer I can forgive. 
Because I know the strength of destiny ; 
Until my task is done I cannot die, 

And then I would not live. 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

My wasted cheeks are wet 

With tears of vain regret 
For all I should remember not. 

And all I would forget. 

Oh, how shall these avenge us. 

With look, or work, or kiss. 
For all the bliss that might have been, 

And all the pain that is. 

REMORSE. 

I die. I know that men will haunt my grave — • 

Great men to weep a kindred spirit fled — 

Whose souls in hours of mirthfulness and gloom 
Upon my verses fed ; 

I know the critics shall be kind at last, 
I know the world shall deem that not in vain 

I lived ; but I- — alas, oh barren past I 
Would I could live again. 

If the South has produced any better singer than Henry Timrod 
we have not heard of him. He was a man of genius, and a 
pensive and finished poet, who should not sleep among the un- 
known dead whom he celebrates : 

THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 

The rain is plashing on my sill. 

But all the winds of Heaven are still ; 

And so, it falls with that dull sound 

Which thrills us in the churchyard ground. 

When the first spadeful drops like lead 

Upon the coffin of the dead. 

Beyond my streaming window-pane, 

I cannot see the neighboring vane. 

Yet from its old familiar tower 

The bell comes, muffled, through the shower. 

What strange and unsuspected link 

Of feeling touched has made me think — 

While with a vacant soul and eye 

I watch that gray and stony sky — 

Of nameless graves on battle-plains, 

Washed by a single winter's rains. 

Where, some beneath Virginian hills. 

And some by green Atlantic rills. 

Some by the waters of the West, 

A myriad unknown heroes rest ? 

Ah ! not the chiefs, who, dying, see 

Their flags in front of victory. 

Or, at their life-blood's noblest cost 

Pay for a battle nobly lost. 

Claim from their monumental beds 

The bitterest tears a nation sheds. 

Beneath yon lonely mound — the spot, 

By all save some fond few, forgot — 

Lie the true martyrs of the fight, 

Which strikes for freedom and for right. 

Of them, their patriot zeal and pride. 

The lofty faith that with them died. 

No grateful page shall further tell 

Than that so many bravely fell ; 



And we can only dimly guess 

What worlds of all this world's distress. 

What utter woe, despair, and dearth. 

Their fate has brought to many a hearth. 

Just such a sky as this should weep 

Above them, always, where they sleep; 

Yet, haply, at this very hour. 

Their graves are like a lover's bower ; 

And Nature's self, with eyes unwet. 

Oblivious of the crimson debt 

To which she owes her April grace. 

Laughs gayly o'er their burial-place. 



Among late American poets of whom Mr. Stoddard has given 
specimens, none is more certainly a born poet than Mr. R. K. 
Weeks. He has a refined and beautiful genius, and he under- 
stands that poetry may be an art as well as a passion. The finish 
of his verse is excellent. How charming, for instance, these little 
poems are ! 

AD FINEM. 

I would not have believed it then. 

If any one had told me so — 
Ere you shall see his face again 

A year and more shall go. 

And let them come again to-day 

To pity me and prophesy^ 
And I will face them all, and say 

To all of them. You lie ! 

False prophets all, you lie, you lie ! 

I will believe no word but his ; 
Will say December is July. 

That Autumn April is. 

Rather than say he has forgot. 
Or will not come who bade me wait. 

Who wait him and accuse him not 
Of being very late. 

He said that he would come in Spring, 
And I believed — believe him now, 

Though all the birds have ceased to sing 
And bare is every bough ; 

For Spring is not till he appear, 

Winteris not when he is nigh — 
The only Lord of all my year, 

For whom I live — ^ and die! 



A PAUSE. 

To haye the imploring hands of her 

Clasped on his shoulder, and his cheek 
Brushed over slowly by the stir 
' Of thrilling hair, and not to speak ; 

To see within the unlifted eyes 

More than the fallen fringes prove 
Enough to hide, to see the rise 

Of tear-drops in them, and not move; 

Would this be strange ? And yet at last. 

What weary man may not do this. 
Seeing when the long pursuit is past. 

To only cease how sweet it is ? 

To only cease and be as one 
Who, when the fever leaves him, lies 

Careless of what is come or gone, 
Which yet he^cannot realize ; 

For all his little thought is spent 
In wondering what it was that gave 

To be so quiet and content, 
While yet he is not in the grave. 

It is refreshing to meet so natural a singer as Mr. S. W. Dufiield. 
He has a vein of poetry in him that he should work deeper than he 
has yet done. We copy one of his lyrics : 

TWO OF A TRADE. 

The dragon-fly and I together 

Sail up the stream in the summer weather ; 

He at the stern, all green and gold. 

And I at the oars, our course to hold. 

Above the floor of the level river 

The bent blades dip and spring and quiver ; 

And the dragon-fly is here and there. 

Along the water and in the air. 

And thus we go as the sunshine mellows, 

A pair of Nature's merriest fellows ; 
For the Spanish cedar is light and true. 
And instead of one, it has carried two. 

And thus we sail without care or sorrow. 
With trvist for to-day and hope for to-morrow ; 

He at the stern, all green and gold, 

And I at the oars, our course to hold. 

The conclusion which Mr. Stoddard's additions toDr. Griswold's 
work forces upon us is, that the present outlook of American 
poetry is not cheering. It is true that there are men of genius 
among the younger poets, but, so far as we can judge from what 
they have done hitherto, they are more likely to occupy than to fill 
the places of their elders, when these shall become vacant. They 
show at most the possession of the lyrical faculty : creative power 
has not been granted to them. They write pretty and graceful 
verses : they do not write noble and thoughtful poems. Thought, 
in a large sense, has never been a characteristic of American 
Poetry, and our most thoughtful poets, Mr. Bryant and Mr. 
Emerson, are limited in their range. The theme of both is Nature. 
Mr. Bryant is the poet of nature, in its relation to man: Mr. 
Emerson is the poet of nature, in its relation to the intellect. One 
paints what he sees, none so admirably ; the other grasps what is, 
none so profoundly. They are our best, if not our only, reflective 
poets. The younger men are best when they attempt least. They 
are often happy in their love poetry ; they are good at description ; 
and their taste is generally correct. What they lack most is orig- 
inality. 

"Tf/S ALDINE PXESS."— 7 AMES SorroN & Co., Printers and 
Publishers, 23 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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